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354 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

The action and plot of these after-plays is generally of a poor order, for it 
is the coarse wit and the nastiness of the dialogues which are more pecu- 
liarly obtruding themselves to the listeners, and which depict faithfully the 
low degree of education among these rustics. 

Alb. S. Gatschet. 

Queries. — What is " setting a Job's Patience," a form of patchwork or 
embroidery often referred to in old books ? 

What were " bonnet-papers," advertised so freely in New York and New 
England newspapers from the year 1750 until this century? 

What were " shorrevals " ? An advertisement of a tailor in a Springfield 
newspaper in 1825 reads thus, — 

Shorrevals and overalls 
And Pantaloons he '11 make, 
Cutting, too, he '11 always do, 
And will no cabbage take. 

Alice Morse Earle. 
'Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Aunt Deborah goes Visiting: a Sketch from Virginian Life. — 
Mine hostess, a Virginia beauty, sat in her pretty boudoir, and with the 
sundry little implements comprised in a manicure set before her, was seeking 
to disprove the wasteful and ridiculous excess of painting the lily, by adding 
to her fair finger-tips a yet greater loveliness than nature had bestowed 
upon them, while I was engaged in the prosaic task of mending a pair of 
gloves, to cover my less beautiful hands. Thus employed as to our fingers, 
our busy tongues prattled away the summer's morning, recalling the happy 
school-life days spent together, and the various scenes and experiences 
passed through since our last meeting, when our chatter was interrupted by 
the sound of shuffling feet in the hall, followed by the appearance of Aunt 
Deborah in the open doorway Aunt Deborah was Dorothy's old colored 
mammy, who, according to the custom of colored mammies in general, was 
in the habit of making occasional visits to " we all's white folks," as she 
called the family of her " ole Marster." She made an odd picture as she 
stood curtsying in her quaint way. As much of the "kink" as possible 
had been smoothed out of her gray hair, which was drawn back and bound 
in a bandanna kerchief. Her calico "frock " was covered with the volumi- 
nous white apron, without which no colored mammy's toilet is complete, 
while about her shoulders she wore, in spite of the warm day, an old shawl 
which, for all its dinginess, was of " true cashmere," — the old woman's 
special pride as a gift from "ole mistis, fo' de war." Upon her arm hung 
the large basket which she always brought with her, and though it was 
invariably empty when she came, and full when she " toted " it away, 
you could not have wounded Aunt Deborah more deeply than by an 
i sinuation that she brought that basket for a purpose, or that her visit 
was prompted by any motive less disinterested than a desire to see her 
"chile," as she still proudly called her erst-while nursling. "Good-morn- 
ing, mammy," said Dorothy; "how are you this morning?" " I 's toler- 
'ble, thankee, honey, scusin' I mon'sous ,tired. Dis is meh gre't financial 



